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Proxmire Wisconsin 


Win Elates 


MILWAUKEE, Aug. 28— Democrat William Proxmire, 
Wisconsin's upset choice to replace the late Sen. Joseph R. 


McCarth, asked state officials 
tape so he can Be to Washington 
immediately. e 41-year-old 
Proxmire defeated former Gov. 
Walter Kohler, Republican, by a 
whopping 116,000-vote majority. 

The State Democratic Part 
called the election of Wisconsin's 
first Democratic senator since 1932 
“an earthquake victory.” 

Returns from 3,359 of -the 
states 3,361 precincts gave Prox- 
mire 435,467 votes and Kohler 
318,894. Three other indepen- 
dent candidates never were in the 


is Editorial, Page 5 


running and got fewer than 25,000 
combined. 

Milwaukee attorney Howard 
Boyle who campaigned as a Me- 
Carthy Republican,” got 20,451 
votes; Douglas Wheaton, an “al- 
ways American First” candidate, 
got 2,260, and Mrs. Georgia Goz- 


zini, a Socialist Laborite, got 762. 
Proxmire asked the Wisconsin 


Secretary of State to accept un-| 


im as| 


official returns and certify | 


the state’s newly-elected senator. 


Liberals 


today to cut unnecessary red 


———_—_——_— 


Democrats, a vigorous defender of} 
civil liberties and - Negro ‘ rights, 
and a critic of H-bomb diplom- 
acy. 

The State CIO, which had 
strongly endorsed him, had de- 
clared prior to the election that 
“Wisconsin voters have their best 
chance in 25 years to send a for- 
ward-looking U.S. Senator to 
Washington. . Every trade 
union family in Wisconsin has an 
important stake in this election.” 

William. T. Evjue, editor of the 
crusading Madison Times, had 
characterized Proxmire as a “mod- 
ern LaFollete,” and expressed con- 
fidence in a Proxmire victory to 
complete the cycle from -LaFol- 
lette progressivism to McCarthy- 
ism and back to progressivism 


again. 
At his home in’ Kohler, Wis., 


Proxmire’s foe, who had beaten! 


him twice in gubernatorial elec- 

tions, refused to comment. 
Telephone calls to the Kohler 

home went unanswered and the 


’ 


| GI's silhouetted against a nuclear 


ye ‘ ” 9 : 
I'm anxious to get to work,’| house was dark. Kohler, who had| 


Proxmire said. 
His victory increased the Demo-) 
crats ratio in the Senate to 50-46.) 


Proxmire has been generally re-| 


never lost an election, was heavily 
favored and apparently took the 
setback hard. 

Kohler’s expected strength in ru- 
(Continued on Page 7) 


garded as an “independent” among’ 


Beck Indicted on New 


Income Tax 


Soviets Oppose H-Test 
Ban with Conditions 


‘The Soviet Union yesterday rejected the Western offer burden would be 3.8 micromicro- 
of conditional suspension of nuclear tests, and Presiden Eis- 
enhower retorted that rejection of the Western proposals, 


“would condemn humanity to an 
indefinite future of immeasurable 


Charge 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 28—A Federal Grand Jury in 


Tacoma, Wash., today indicted teamster president Dav 
Beck on a charge that he evaded Federal income taxes. Also 


named in the indictment handed 
down in Tacoma, Wash., were 
Beck’s son, Dave Beck, Jr.; Nor- 
man Gessert, general organizer for 
the Teamsters Union; Fred Ver- 
schueren, Sr., auditor for the union; 
Nathan Shefferman, a Chicago la- 
bor relations consultant, and Shef- 
ferman’s son, Shelton. 


They were charged with con- 
spiring to help Beck evade his taxes. 


The indictment, announced in 
Washington by the Justice Depart- 
ment, charged that Beck evaded 
$184,000 in taxes for 1951, 1952 


and 1953. : 

Beck was indicted by the same 
Grand Jury last May on charges of 
evading $56,000 in Federal Taxes 
for 1950. The new indictment 
brought the total that Beck alleged- 
ly failed to pay to $240,000. 

If convicted, Beck faces a maxi- 
mum sentence of five years in jai! 


and a $10,000 fine for each of the 
nine counts in the indictments. The 


- eC ce, a te 


DAVE BECK 


top penalty thus could be 45 years 
and $90,000. 


danger.” 
Soviet delegate Valerian Zorin 


© told the UN disarmament subcom-| Union 


mittee in London: “We do not re- 
gard the West's proposals of Aug. 
21 as a basis for agreement.” 
The Western proposal would 
make a halt of H-bomb tests condi- 
tional upon ending production of, 
atomic materials for military pur- 


poses and other requirements. | 

The Soviet Union had originally. 
proposed a halt of such test explo- 
sions. Then they agreed to a trial 


as suggested in the present West’ 
proposal. 

Then the Soviet delegation 
London agreed to a system of in- 
spection, upon which the West in- 
sisted, to enforce the ban on test 


explosions. 3 


However, the Western proposals 
continued to place conditions on 


oduction of fissionable materia] 


The Grand Jury charged in the 
new seven-count indictment that 
Beck failed to report $254,000 of 
his income for 1951-55. 


such a trial ban, including a halt to| 
or nuclear bombs, and the rest! 


test explosion in Nevada. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 28 
—Two Navy scientists warned 
today that the concentration 
of Strontium 90 in humans is 
expected to increase and pos- 
sibly may reach fatal proportions 
by 1970 as a result of nuclear 
weapons set off through 1955. 

The warning came from J. D. 
Teresi and C. Il. Newcombe, of the 
Naval Radiological Detense Lab- 
oratory in San Francisco. They 
spoke before a fallout symposium 
at the American Institute of Bio- 
logical Sciences. 

Scientists consider Strontium-90 
one of the worst hazards of a nu- 
clear blast. The reason is that three 
months after a detonation, the dan- 
yer from other radioactive particles 
has lessened but not that from 
Strontium-90, Its beta: rays attack 
the bone structure 6f Tiving beings 
“for exceptionally long times.” 

As Strontium-90 falls to earth, 
plants, animals and eventually hu- 
mans take it up. It has an affinity 
for calcium. 

“Experiments indicate that 60 
to 70 percent of the Strontium-90 
which has fallen out in the United 
States is in soluble form and is 
therefore available to plants,” Te- 
resi and Newcombe reported. 

The maximum amount of Stron- 
tium-90 that the human body can 
carry safely is one-tenth of a micro- 
curie, or 100 micromicrocuries per 
gram of calcium. 

A micromicrocurie is one-mil- 
lionth part of one-millionth part 
of a radioaetive substance, which 
emits the same number of alpha 
rays per unit of time as one gram 
of radium. 

Teresi and Newcombe indicated 


; 


er said: 

“It is dee 
the lovers o 
should have already at- 
tacked, with such scornful words, 
the proposals which Canada,’ 
France, the United Kingdom and_| 
the United States are putting for-| 
ward at the United Nations dis- 
urmament subcommittee in. Lon- 
don. It is noteworthy that this at- 


ply disappointing to all 
ace that the Soviet: 


' 


' 
' 


; 


‘tack coincides with the boastfui 


statement by the Soviet Union. 
that they have made advances in) 
the development of means for 


suspension of two or three years, bringing mass destruction to any De 


part of the world. 
“The western powers at London! 


first-stage proposal which, among 
other things, would, on a super- 
vised and safeguarded basis: 
“Provide a measure of protection 
against massive surprise attack. 
“Suspend for two years the fur- 


ther testing-of nuclear weapons. 
“See that outer space shall be 


the chances are that “the body 


curies per gram of calcium by 1970 
as the result of weapons detonated 
through 1955.” 

“.. . The possibility exists that 
the body burden may reach ap- 
proximately 350 micromicrocuries 
per gram of calcium in some indi- 
viduals by 1970 as a result of weap- 
ons detonated through 1955.” 

They reached this figure by com- 
bining the lowest reported value 
for exchangeable calcium with the 
highest contamination value. 


Ex-Gestapo — 
Torturer Gets 


Year Sentence 
FRANKFURT, Germany, Aug. 


in'are completing their presentation|28.—Former Gestapo official Rein- 
‘of a rounded and inter-dependent 


hold Ortmann was sentenced to two 
years imprisonment yesterday for 
beating and torturing concentra- 
tion camp prisoners. ‘ 

Ortmann was feund guilty of 
whipping two prisoners to obtain 
information on a ee _Com- 
munist plot in the Sachsenhausen 
concentration camp in the summer 
of 1944. 


jused only for peaceful, noc military, 


purposes. 
“Provide a date after which no’ 


a 
(Continued on Page 7) ir 


‘of their arms “package.” 

In his statement yesterday, issued. 
after a one hour meeting with John 
Foster Dulles, President Eisenhow- 


He told the court he acted under 
“get t ” order from SS chief 
einrich Himmler. 


Page 2 —Daily Worker, New York, Thureday, August 29, 1957 _ 


te No Filibuster A 


Against Civil Rights Bill in 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 28—Southern Senators made it clear today that they will not 


filibuster against the civil rights bill. Sen. Sam f. Ervin, Jr. 
would be “physically impossible” to kill the measure in a talk 


y 
x 


: 


athon. He pointed out that the 


(D-C) told the Senate that it 


filibuster would have to be main- 
tained until Jan. 2, 1959, when the 
ae session of this Congress 


s. " 

Ervin also said a filibuster might 
provoke a new drive to change 
Senate rules for cloture to limit 
Senate debate. 

Sen. A. Willis Robertson (D-Va) 
also came out against a filibuster 
in a speech prepared for Senate 
delivery. 

“If there are not enough mem- 
bers of the Senate willing to block 
passage now, he said, “I frankly 
doubt our ability to win a majority 
by forcing the Senate to remain in 
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FRENCH CONSUMERS FIND 
LOOPHOLES IN PRICE LIDS 


PARIS, Aug. 28.—The govern- 
ment announced today that it was 
freezing prices at the July 31 level 
instead ef the Aug. 15 level quoted 


yesterday by Finance Minister 
Felix Gaillard. 


land other costly 


Ta 

Another exemption affected ar- 

\ticles manufactured from the im- 

Officials said there was an “error” |ported materials hit Aug. 10 by the 

at = ministry. ta 20 percent tax that Caillard im- 
meant that some : : : 

berate Soma hack to(eomee =m his partial devaluation 


leew levels. Prices inched upward decrees. 
througheut August, especially after) 
partial devaluation of the frane 
went into effect on Aug. 11. 

chromium. 

Other exemptions to the price 
carrots, leeks, onions and cabbage/freeze will be granted te manu- 
| am average of 10 franes 


(four cents) a kilogram (2.2 


). =F Frencl 
Some luxury household geods| “Po some mre 
net affected by the freeze also will Sumers remarked this could apply 
be cheaper, since large department|to practically any imdustry. 
store? voluntarily have reduced All the prices which were af- 
priees six to 10 percent om such) ¢. 104 by yesterdays decree were 
items as radios, television sets,» a tae a 
records, cameras and pegged at they 
Gaillard is relying on these price|teached Aug. 15. This meant that 


drops to help ave:t a new round |the price imereases recently granted 
of wage increases this fall. jon cooking gas aud coal, will re- 
and 


But French housewives main. 
wage earners already were ssestiadl The price freeze was Gaillard’s 
leopholes in the new order, Pred-|third major step in the fight to re- 
ucts made of steel were exempted|stoer a proper balance for 
frem price contrels, ineluding au- 


Hungary 
Publishing 
UN Repert 

VIENNA, Aug. 27.-The Hun- 
garian Communist Party newspaper 
Nepszabadsag today began te pub- 


lish the United Nations report on 
H , Radio Budapest said. 


next years budget by 600 million 
frances (one and one-half billion 
dollars.) 

The Aug. 10 step was to “par- 
tially” devalue the iranc by placing 
ia 20 percent tax on most imports 
and to grant a 20 percent subsidy 
to exporters. 
| Ata news conference yesterday 
(Gaillard said that under the. old 
rate of 350 francs to the dollar 
ungary France ran up a 118 millier dollar 

“We are publishing the United|deficit with the European Payments 
Nations report in installments to| Union but that with the franc rated 
show our readers the slanders and ‘at 420 to the dollar it had built u 
untrue allegations contained there-'a credit ballance of 36 million dol. 
in,”. the newspaper said. ‘jars Aug. 10. 


U.S. YOUTHS VISIT PEKING 
SCHOOLS, MUSEUM, SHOPS | 


LONDON, Aug. 28—The American Youth group visiting Pek- | 
mg turned its attention today to museums, factories and 
other places of interest in the Chinese capital, Radio Peking reported. 

The broadcast heard said a large number of them paid a visit 
to the Central Institute for Nationalities. 

There are now 42 Americans in the visiting delegation, which 
went .én to Peking after the Moscow Youth. Festival on invitation 
from China. Forty-one arrived by train five days ago and the 42nd 
by air today, Radio Peking reported. It did not identify the new 


Some of the visitors were welcomed to Peking University Satur- 
day by University president Dr. Ma Yin-chu, the broadcast said. It 
described Dr. Ma as a “graduate in economics from Yale university.” 

On Sunday, many went to church, it added. 

- The Americans will visit Changchun, Dairen, Wuhan, Nanking, 
rar 8 Hangchow, Caaton, Chenchow and Loyand, the breadcast 


, a 


tomobiles, all household appliances|" 
items. In addition, 


The result was a hike im theiti 
price of goods made from such|# 
materials as copper, aluminum and 


facturers who can show the gev- 
ernment they are building up an’. 


‘Franee. His first move was to cut 


: 


iby two aides. Sen. Matthew M. 


DULLES’ CURB ON MISSION 
LONDON, Aug. 28—The Times js really of hteir business. ie.” 
of London today criticized Secre-|) “The di of news and 

(should ta) at ag 

, (should be) complete 
mands to be allowed to go to/from the faintest vestige of Ae 
: nce by government, ministers, 
“This lead to contretemps, 


competence of the Secretary of to a ‘moments for govern- 
State at all,” the Times said in its|ments, be embarrassing to ministers, 
lead editorial. may even sonar cause what 

“The State Department can sub- may fairly be the national in- 
sequently deplore the results if they |terest to be harmed im some par- 


tary of State John Foster Dulles’ 
handling of U.S. tiewsmen’s de- 
China. 

“Where American newspaper|civil servants or any other interest- 
corre and what they ies,” the x said, 
Soul ds thodiitus be thie eyed This slag lea ah eateot 


session for an extended period. 

As soon as the bill was laid be-| 
fore the Senate last night, Sen.’ 
Strom Thurmond (D-SC) offered a 

to refer it to the judiciary 
committee. Although he app: | 
fellow 


j 


> 


a jury trial if a judge sought to 
impese a sentence of more than| 
45 days in jail or a $300 fine. 


If the bill becomes law and the at mine Arctic bases. 


| 


tion of larger number of southern |them,” he said. 


‘law is enforced, an NAACP offi- 
cial said it would result in the elec- 


Negroes to city councils, state legis- 
latures and to Congress. 
OTHER BILIS 

This was the status of other ma- 
jor legislation in Congress: 

IMMIGRATION: The House) 
called up its so-called hardship 
immigraton bill for action. It would 
open American shores to thousands 
of additional immigrants. The Sen- 
ate has passed a similar bill. 

PAY: The Senate passed by top- 
heavy votes bills that would in- 
crease the pay of 1,488,000 postal 
and Federal white collar workers 
by an estimated $816,640,000. 
Both bills—already sped through 
the House—went to the White 
House. Republicans predicted both 
would be vetoed. 

POSTAL: The Administration's 
postal rate boost bill that — 
bring in an extra half-billion a year 
in revenue appeared firmly shelved, 
in the Senate Post Office Commit-| 
tee. The House has passed it. 

Thousands of spectators gathered 
to watch the House pass the new: 
civil rights yesterday and rush it 
to the Senate. : 

Early in the evening an ailing old 
man was helned to the Senate floor 


Neely (D-W.Va.) left a hospital 
bed to vote for the Federal pay 
boost bills. 


record “bri 


_|feeling among those in power that} 


magazines 
: a.defense against criminal libel 


so wish, but that is the privilege/ticular case. 

of anya ganization or private citi-| “But in every such instance this 

zen.” lis only a small loss compared with 
The Times said there is a grow-jthe gain that tLe public has in pre- 

ing trend by governments to spreadiserving a free, unfettered, and, so 

propaganda by means of press con-/far as authority is concerned, irre- 

ferenees, press releases and off-the-|sponsible flow of news.” 


. Reesevelt 
China’s 


It said they all encourage the} } 


“in some way or another the news) 


—— ee ae 


| Canada Newsman 
‘Back fram China 


Hits Dulles Curb 

TORONTO, Aug. 28.—A vet-)(™0 Countries| 
eran Canadian newspaver icporter| “pega China now has asked for 
just back from China tedav brand- ithe U. S. to allow Chinese newsmen 


-led as “unrealistic” the U.S. Cov-jto enter this country in exchange 
s ernments refusal to 


permit Chi-jfor allowing U. S. reporters : into 
nese newsmen to enter the U.S. [Red China 
Bill Kinmond, of the Teronto| “This 


ity would seem to 


‘|Globe & Mail, recently seturned jhe entirely fair, and the same rules 


from a 2‘%-month, 7,5) mile se-jthat cover our newsmen in China 
swing through China ee ee 
in U.S.” 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 26—A three-star Air Force 
eral testified today that “we knew we were making mist 


akes” 


|as 44 million dollars worth of surplus spare parts piled up 


calculation of requirements, 
“We just didn’t have the man- tieste neittuitits and inade- 
power and know how to cope withiquate storage. 
The subcommittee said some of 
Lt. Gen. Glenn O. Mareus, for-|the surpluses had been accumulat- 
mer commanding officer of the/ing since the Korean war. Some 
Northeast Air Command in Creen-)spare parts were stored “on the Arc- 
land, Labrador and Newfoundland,/tic beaches and were damaged by 


itold the Senate Investigating sub-|the weather, it said. 


committee that poorly-trained, in-/| Committee chairman John L. 
experienced recruits in the under-/McClellan (D-Ark) said the Air 
manned supply department caused|Force, Defense Department and 
some of the surplus, Army learned of the excess sup- 

The subcommittee staff, backed|plies from the committee and 
by a report of the defense depart-|opened their own investigation. 
ment’s own investigation of the} McClellan said that in one case, 
case, blammed the surplus on other}a warrant officer buried $33,000 
causes—lack of inventery control,/worth of extra parts. 


—_—— —- 


‘CONFIDENTIAL’ LAWYER 
SAYS CORINNE LIKED STORY 


HOLLYWOOD, Aug. 28—An “Eye to Eye’ over KNXT. 
testified today in the libel} The story in Confidential de- 
tailed Miss Calvet’s marital love life 


a 


at 
trial of Confidential magazine that 
actress Corinne Calvet once ad- 
mtited on of (ogee television 
program the magazine's arti- 
cle about her “sexiness” was true 
and that “it flattered her.” 

The testimony came from Albert | story 
sot Sh etication aa 
or the icati its sisber- 
scandal magazine, isper. De 
Stefano was under questioning by 
defense counsel Axthur Crowley/C 
who seeking to prove the truth 
of the stories in the ines| thi 


riman Orders Probe 
Of Slave Labor Camps 


ALBANY, Aug. 28—Gov. Averell Harriman, despite denial yesterday that there were 
“slave camps” in the state, today called for a two-committee seid of the migrant upstate 
labor camps and report on conditions in them and ways to improve them. The governor's 
step came on the heels of a | . 


: et ~ | 
aa ee inl Asicinan| MELEASE 562,610 MORE DOSES 


‘York by the National Association} | 
‘ |for the Advancement of Colored OF VACCINE FOR ASIAN FLU 
People challenging his assertion to WASHINGTON, Aug: 28—The U.S, Public Health Service to- 
newsmen yesterday that there was! gay released 562,610 more doses of Asian flu vaccine. bringing te 
no evidence of anything like slave! } {49610 the number of shots cleared for distribution to phama- 
camps Or peonage. cists, physicians and health agencies since Aug. 12. 

It also followed a report of an} Surgeon general Leroy E. Burney predicted that between 80 
outbreak of respiratory disease mM) and 85 million doses—enough to inoculate about half the U.S. pepu- 

_ ation, will be produced by jan. 1. 


Negro Clerics Plan 


SS 


ithe Bird's Eye Camp in Ceneseo, 
Livingston County, with 30 ~ 
among its 213 men, women and 
children. Tests were under way to) 
determine whether it was Asian fu. 


Harriman asked the State Inter-| 


“The reporters want to know two things: What kind of a party 
were you at last night, and are you cancelling your speech on 


juvenile delinquency?” 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 27— 
Two advertisements a day apart 
in the Bristol (Pa.) Daily Cour- 
ier on the Levittown re 
demonstrations contrast the 
standpoints of those to 
a Negro being allowed to exer- 
cise the constitutional rights to 
live wherever ones means en- 
ables one to and those insistent 
on observation of this right for 
all, regardless of color, race, 


creed or national origin. 

The ad supporting denial of 
this right to Wm. Myers and his 
family — who dared to exercise 
it in moving into segregated 
Levittown — was inserted by 
James H. Paul, Republican 
Leader of Falls Township in the 
Levittown area. That is the way 
in which Paul himself signed 
the ad. 

Headed “PROTEST,” the ad 
condemned the state troopers 
for their “vicious outburst of 
brutality in a peaceful demon- 
stration against the invasiop of 
the community by the Negro.” 

The “peaceful demonstration” 
was. one of eight incited on con- 
‘secutive nights during which 
stones were thrown, breaking 
windows im the Myers home; 


TWO CONTRASTING ADS 
ON LEVITTOWN RIOTS 


er sent unconscious to a hospital 
after being hit by a‘rock “the 
size of a baseball” hurled by a 
“peaceful” demonstrator. 

The “vicious outburst of (po- 
lice) brutality” is the Republican 
leaders description of the 


charge with drawn chubs by the | 


troopers. after the threatening 
mob had refused to leave and 
were becoming each moment 
more violent in their threats. 

The “invasion” “of the com- 
munity by the Negro” is the 
way an Eastland or Russell 
would have characterized a Ne- 
gro family’s exercise of their 
constitutional rights. The term 
smacks of the White Citizens 
Council lingo of the Deep South! 

The ad continues: “The peo- 
ple of this community alse de- 
serve the consideration and pro- 
tection being poured upon our 
Mr. Myers.” (Note the heavy 
sarcasm!) 

It winds up with an appeal to 
Myers: “Hf you are the ce- 
loving homebody your friends 
make you out to be, then look 
around you at the violence and 
disruption in a once peaceful 
suburban community caused by 
your moving here—and go back 
where you came from!” 


departmental Committee on Mi- 
grant Labor and the Advisory 


Food Processing Labor to investi- 
gate and report on conditions and 
make recommendations. The re- 


port, he said, should also cover the 


‘problem of schools for children of 


| migrant workers. 


“The problem of migrant labor}: | 
is an important social problem}: | 
wires the serious atten-}|' > 


| which 
‘tion of all concerned,” the gover- 
‘por said. 


| How soon the report will come,|! 
;and how soon remedial steps will] : 
be taken, was another question.| } 
The problem of conditions nm New| | 
Yorks “slave labor camps” is anj ' 
harvest} | 
with thousands, mostly] i 
|Negroes from southern states, in-| | 
duced labor recruiters to come} | 
with A pone promises} >. 


annual 
months. 


one during the 


_up nort 
on conditions and wages. 

Hill yesterday reacted sharply te 
‘the governor's denial Monday that 
there were slave camps upstate. He 
said the NAACP’s own investiga 
itions. have revealed that the re- 
cruiting of migratory workers fo: 
Empire state harvests is - 
tially a vicious racket in which’ 
thousands. of dispossessed south- 
|Negroes and their children are 
brutally exploited and victimized.” 


juse camps that “violate all stand- 


‘ards of human decency,” and that! 


child labor laws remain unenforced. 
| “Perhaps,” he said, “if public of- 


'ficials were less concerned with! 


| . dee ‘eral executive board of th og! i lew. 
| providiaw’ technical ‘eve 1 utive board of the Intes-' ington for review 


' justifications for what is essentially 
la vicous and evil system of human 
exploitation, the we might be 
more vigorously enforced and many 
of these brutal practices stopped. 


i 
| “Extensive, on-the-spot investi- 


gations reveal that alter entire 
families have worked two and three 
-weeks they are informed by crew 


NAACP labor secretary Lester] i 


Hill said that the State Health! 
Department has certified as fit for! 


Doesn’t that sound familiar? 


violent threats made against him 
(Continued on Page 7) 


and his family, and a state troop- 


CHARLES DIRBA TREASURER 
FOR GURLEY FLYNN DRIVE 


‘Evelyn Wiener and Dr. Alfredjand TV time for the candidate. | eee & 
rg. co-chai of Eliz-| Former City Councilman Benja-'to we labor contractor. 
“i pn sd ¢ ea amin Davis, + Beene n of the New! Hill said threats of violence 
abet Si cates Flynn's campaign York State Communist Party, and and forms of intimidation to pre- 
committee, announced yesterday George B. Chamey, party secreta-| vent escape is a common practice. 
the appointment of Charles Dirba ‘ry, will address a meeting of cam- In addition, Hill said the migya- 
as committee treasurer. 


* 


__|but that they are in debt because 
of deductions for food purchased 
in labor camp commissaries and 
deductions for living quarters and 
transportation. 

“When attempting te leave the 
labor camp because of this system 
of exploitation, they are told they 


| leaders they have earned no money 


| paign workers at 9:30 P.M: next tory workers held in the camps are 
The committee, at the same time, Wednesday at the Second Ave.| fleeced mercilessly in the local gro- 
issued an appeal for funds to f- mpsign headquarters. ceries or by kickback arrangements 
nance Miss Flvnn’s campaign for’ The campaign headquarters will, with the contractor. : 
election to the City Council. be open dany and night and on _ They are forced,” he declared, 
Donations for the Flynn cam-|Saturday and Sunday during the to pay as much as 50 cents for 
ion, the committee said, should Labor Day weekend. The cam-'a loaf of bread and 60 cents for 
oe, sent to Di at committee paign committee has made a spe- a 0m of cigarettes, 40 cents for 
headquarters, 15 Second Ave. icial appeal for workers to come to a bag of beans normally costing 
Miss Wiener outlined plans for the headquarters and join those! about 20 cents. 
an extensive campaign to elect Miss who are canvasing registered vot- 
Flynn, veteran labor and Commu-|ers in the neighborhood for signa- 
nist leader. The plans, she said,tures on the petition to place Miss 
call for a large number of outdoor Flynn’s name on the November 
i the lower ballot. 


‘cannot leave because of their debt) 


~ | were still waitin 


poche suite sem’ Wate Drive in South 


| Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King is heading a group of Ne- 
voters in the South. Following a conference of 100 minis- 
gro ministers planning a drive to register 5,000,000 Negro 
manne peewee o¢-xge voters in the South. 
oe = ~—s Following a conference of 100 
ministers and Negro spekesmen in 
the South, Rev. King said the civil 
> ~~~ rights bill as passed in the House 
a = would help in this drive. Rev. King 
me declared: 
“We intend to use all facilities 
of the law, and to appeal to the 
Justice Department whenever it is 
necessary.” 
The conference over which Rev. 
King presided was the Seuthern 
Christian Leadership Conference, 
| which plans to set up headquarters 
in Atlanta in Sept r. The Con- 
ference set a goal of $200,000 to 
be raised in order to register and 
get out the Negro vote. 
Republican leaders, especially 
Vice President Richard Nixon, have 
indicated they hope to attach them- 
selves to the campaign headed by 
Rev. King 
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TEAMSTERS’ EXIT FROM 
AFL-CIO SEEN POSSIBLE 


The ouster or exit of the pow- compare with the standard pacts 
erful Teamsters’ union from the|of the IBT. 
ranks of the AFL-CIO became aj Formally, all New York con- 
‘real possibility again as the gen-| tracts are to be brought te Wash- 
But actually 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, | the objetcs of interest are the. 
/meeting in Los Angeles, pondercd! seven locals because of the charge 
|the new charges of corruption! in the Senate probe that they 
filed with the Ethical Practices) victimized Puerte Rican workers 
Committee against the union. and provided no more than the 
| Some at Los Angeles speculate | required federal minimum, fer 
‘that the IBT, instetad of making) which the workers were soaked 
‘an effort to defend itself before | exorbitant dues. 
ithe AFL-CIO Ethical Practices! While no report was made pub- 
‘Committee Sept. 5 with a detailed! lic of the discussions m the closed 
‘reply to the corruption charges, board meeting, it was evident that 
‘will simply challenge the federa-|@ sharp struggle was under way 
| tion's right to question them, and| between backers of Hofia and of 
‘will disaffilaite or provoke suspen-| Thomas L. Hickey, vice-president 
sion. of the New York area. Both are 

The AFL-C¥O leaders supple-| candidates for the presidency. 
mented the earlier charges, made | Hickey charged Hoffa with con- 
up mainly of the exposed corrup-| ceiving of the paper locals to get 
tion of Dave Beck and-two vice-| the votes he ed to seize con- 
presidents, with the long. list of trol of the New York Teamsters 
charges of the Senate rackets com-|Council. Hoffa charged former 
mittee against James R. Hoffa. {Council president Martin Lacey 
: Talk of suspending the IBT if|an¢ Hickey with failure to bring 
a real change in its leadership isn’t) charges against the corrupt ele- 
affected is again heard and en-| ments in New York, Hickey chal- 
couraged in AFL-CIO circles. The! leneged Hoffa to join him in fe- 
International Oi -& Chemical) questing a withdrawal of the char- 
Workers, headed by AFL-ClO) ters of the seven phony locals. 
vice-president O. A. Knight, re-| 
cently a resolution calling Cubes Again Admits 


for suspension. 
Angeles, after nearly Foreign Newspapers 


| At Los 
three days of mecting, the Team-| ji avaNna Cuba; Aug. 28-Cuba 
has ended censorship of incoming 


sters’ leaders have not 

cated their course. Beck said they 

bate for a r of foreign publications, but continues 

their attorneys ore ing a b 
ition on AFL-CIO charges. — of outgoing news ané 


Dave Beck, while 
cacdietaal Ge de Senene The Miami Herald appeared un- 
's a cut on newsstands here yesterday. 


the board’s decision t0\rew newspapers here this month 
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How Vigilant Are Officials 


| SPEAK YOUR 


About Radium Plant's Perils? 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 
HOW DID the Federal 


government come to allow 
conditions dangerous to em- 
ployes to develop in the op- 


eration of the Mt. Kisco, 
N. Y., plant of the Canadian Ra- 
dium and Uranium Corp. 


In the first such case brought 
in New York state, the company 
is charged by the State Labor 
Department with exposing _ its 
employes to radiation above the 
maximum allowed by law and 
failing to have its employes 
checked by a state examiner for 
radiation dosage. 

Richard McLaughlin, director 
of the Westchester County 
Health Department, said the 
company, which began~ operat- 
ing in 1943, was never under the 
Atomic Energy Commission, but, 
he added, “as far as I'm concern- 
ed it was a classified plant” dur- 
ing World War Il ste contract 
with the government. 


In 1945, he said, there was a 
fire in the Builders Millwork Co.., 
which occupies one half of the 
low-flung cement block buildin 
at 69 Kisco Ave., the other hal 
of which is occupied by Canad- 
ian Radium. 

“They had the FBI and state 
police al] over the place,” he con- 
tinued. “They were afraid it 
would spread to the radium 
plant, but it didn't.” 

The building is fireproof and 
a stone wall separates the mill 
' from the rédium plant. 

I had, in my journey to the 
neighborhapd of the piant, talked 
to a man who had been born in 
that area.* This man said the 
plant operated *during World 
War II with a force of 15 men, 
instead of the present seven men 
and two wemen, and, he added, 

“They were filling government 
orders but you never saw an in- 
spector combing around.” 

Local rs, commented on 
the fact that the Mt. Kisco Vil- 
lage fire department had assigned 
a member of the force to attend 
radiation classes in New York 

‘ity on the “do's and “don'ts” of 
fire-fighting where radioactive 
materials are stored, 

McLaughlin, the Health off- 
cial, found nothing unusual in 
that. 

“Most of our 
ments” he said, 
Westchester county communi- 
ties, “are sending men to New 
York City for that study.” 

Returning to the matter of 
why it took state or county so 
long to dip into the activities of 
the company on which he had 
had his eye since 1946 or 1947, 
McLaughlin said, “Frankly, I 
don’t know what equipment the 
state had for detecting radioac- 
tivity. I know it’s only in the 
last two years we have had the 
calibrated instruments.” 

He was asked a statement at- 
tributed to Max Pavey, Canad- 
jan Radium plant manager, in 
The Times of Mt. Kisco July 25. 
It was on that date that the com- 
pany obtained its second adjourn- 
ment in court. 

Pavey was quoted as saying 
that Canadian Radium, a radium 
refining plant,.was the only such 

lant in the U.S., and as adding, 
“It deals with small quantities of 
radium waste material which 
comes from all over the country. 
The refining process extracts 
what is useful from the waste.” 

McLaughlin said it might be 


fire depart- 


the only one which processed: 


radium waste, he did not know. 
He did know, he said, that the 
company obtains refuse, burns it 
in an incinerator, and extracts 
what radium it can from the ash. 

“The ash falls through on 
trays, and is collected that way,” 
he said. “They claim the waste 


alluding to 


roduct has little radioactivity. 

ut radium salts are radioactive. 
It is true they are not soluble in 
water. But they could combine 
with a chemical. 

“We are. interested only in 
preventing people from being 
exposed.” 

He listed some of the sources 
of radium sent into Canadian Ra- 
dium & Uranium Corp. from 
various parts of the country. 

“They get radium sulphate 
that is used in paint on airplane 
dials today,” he said. Luminous 
watches and clocks manufac- 
tured today are not like they 


were years ago, he said, but the 
instruments on dials of planes 
are still made with extremely 
potent radioactive material. “Ra- 
dium-226,” he said, “has. a half- 
life of 5,600 to 5,800 years. 
And it is in the radium sulphate 
used on planes.” 

He described how planes 
when they have crashed or for 
some other reason are to be 
junked are used as a radium 
source. “The dial instruments 
are cleaned with a paint remover 
and put in cans and sent here,” 
he said, 

“Who does this?” he was asked. 
He replied: “The U.S. Air 
Force.” 

“What are you going to do | 
with the radium otherwise?” he 
asked rhetorically. “They don't 
want to junk planes with the 
radium in ‘the instruments.” 
That would only spread contam- 
ination and a parts danger- 
ous to anyone handling them, 
he said. “So they salvage what 
they can.” 

He indicated that it is haz- 
ardous work even to remove the 
paint and place it in cans, but 
that that is a problem of the 
Air Force. 

Then he outlined other sourc- 
es of the radium obtained by 
Canadian. In order for the gov- 
ernment to buy the illuminated 
dials for airplane instruments, 
there must be plants where the 
paint is applied to the dials. 
These, and other plants where 
a less radionaibes paint is ap- 
mite to items, have refuse in the 
orm of cloths, old paint brush- 
es, containers, and other things 
which have been in contact with 
radium salts, McLaughlin said. 

“Some of these plants send 
these things to Canadian, and 
they are burned in the incinera- 
tor, too, to recover radium,” he 
said. 

Among the industrial plants 
using radium commercially was 
one that was a “clean plant;” said 
McLaughlin—U.S. Radium Corp. 
“It should be,” the reporter said. 
“It was the company that had 
the Orange, N. J., plant where 
radium poisoning first was dis- 
covered, resulting directly in at 
Jeast 42 deaths, nearly all from 
cancer of the bone, one from 
leukemia.” 

Well, he said, the plant now 
had the proper hiceaial system. 

“You know the drum of radio- 
active waste that was drifting i 
the Atlantic?” McLaughlin 
asked. “The same AEC-spon- 


sored outfit which had charge of 
that waste is the one which U.S. 
Radium employs.” 


McLaughlin pooh-poohed any 
idea that radioactive mateérial 
escaped from the plant to float 
in the air to pollute any product 
made in other plants round 
about. It was also unlikely any 
airborne ‘radioactive substance 
fell on water, he said. The chief 
possible hazard was from waste. 

Some of the Mt. Kisco resi- 
dents in the hollow ‘where the 
plant is situated, from which 
hills rise beyond it, seemed to 
be a little worried, he was told 


by the reporter—probably as a 
result of having read such stories 
as that of a Texas laboratory 
where a phial broke and workers 
later had Geiger instruments ap- 
plied to their shoes, car uphol- 
stery and home rugs and found 
them “hot.” 

“They should be,” he said 
earnestly. He admitted the 
whole subject was a big prob- 
lem. “We don't have all the an- 
swers, he said, “but we try.” 

He said that tests of surface 
water of the nearby Mt. Kisco 
River and Croton Lake made in 
1956 showed “no significant ra- 
dioactivity,” but results of his 
study will not be final until he 
has heard from Albany in regard 
to samples taken in 1957. More- 
over, he still wants to find out 
what the company has done with 
its wastes since it was ordered, 
over a year ago, to dispose of | 
no waste without ‘@ permit. 


Editor, Daily ‘Worker: 

I am so far behind on reading 
which I must do that I am get- 
ting concerned about 
my friends and comrades are 
keeping up with the reading 
they must . “The Daily Work- 
er” ‘and “The Worker” are full 


of must reading. I read these 


pers very critically because I 
ear them so sharply i 
by both their supporters and 


their enemies. I myself have 


thrown some friendly b brickbats: 


at them myself, 

Every day I see articles in 
the “Daily” and rahe “Sunday 
Worker” which I want to ur 
both friends and foes to rea 
And I urge the friendly critics 
not only to read those articles 
but to get out and do some hon- 
est leg work to expand the circu- 
lation of our papers, and, at 
least, collect some m on the 
Fund Drive. And for heaven's 
sake, don’t put it off til after 
Labor Day! 

For example, take two articles 
in the “Sunday Worker” of Aug. 
25. George Morris wes us the 
low-down on the “ 
and spells out for us the relation 
between labor racketeering and 
American business. Morris is 
forever doing that kind of job. 
He has another article in the 
same isue on the “Anti-Union 
Time Table” of the McCarthy- 
inspired Senate rackets commit- 
tee. I commend these articles 
especially to H Bridges and 
to the editorial-policy makers on 
the “Daily” who seemed to be 
over-awed by the sign: “Don’t 
Touch!” when they write about 


| the “stuffed shirt” "labor leaders. 


offa Story” 


This comment is pet ee too 


Jong, I fear, but let me cite an- 


example, Every one in 
earnest about socialism should 


atomic preparations for 
Read her story in the 
Sunday issue to learn how 
cult it is to get the simp 
concerning possible radio- 
active contamination of the New 
"Teen supply. 


re Adis 
that our Government undertake 
to get an international agreement 
to stop the atom-bomb tests, as 
our press did by means of Vir- 
ginias reports. The capitalist 
press dares not discuss the real 
significance of attempts by the 
atomic scientists themselves to 
warn the public of the incalcu- 
lable destructive effects of atom- 
ic warfare or of Schweitzer’s 
appeal to humanity to stop the 
bomb tests. Only our press 
dares print the most si nt 
news of the trend towar T. atomic 
war. And we are all deeply 
indebted to Virginia Gardner for 
digging out the facts for us. 

Be not let the mention of 
these two Staff members of our 
papers divert attention from the 
other members of the Staff who 
produce “must reading’ for 
those who aspire to be the -de- 
signers and engineers in the 
building of the American road 
to socialism. We must all an 
our heads in shame because o 
the low circulation and the life- 
— struggles of our pa- 


CHARLES J. HENDLEY 
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Many Criticize Police 


In Chi. 


By SAM KUSHNER 


CHICAGO.—While dozens of 
delegations have met with Mayor 
Daley demanding effective action 
to end the anti-Negro attacks in 
this city, new carges of police in- 
timidation and harassment of Ne- 
groes was hurled at City Hall. 

Rev. B. F. Paxton, pastor of 


the True Light Baptist Church, 
told a trade union audience that 
he was threatened with arrest. 
Because in a radio broadcast he 
called upon the city authorities 
to punish those responsible for 
mob violence, this Negro minis- 
ter was threatened with arrest on 
the charge of “inciting to riot.” 
“Arrest those who already 
started the riot instead of talk 
ing to me about inciting one,” 
Rev. Paxton told the police. 
THERE have been continued 
reports of police harassment and 
intimidation of Negroes on the 
south side. Police have been ac- 
cused of manhandling Negro 
people, with open gun displays, 
and with using abusive language. 
A large number of police, over- 
whelmingly white, have been as- 


signed to the large Negro corm- 


munity on Chicago's south side, 
during past weeks. 
COMMUNITY PROTESTS 


_ Mayor Daley's office an- 


“(Alan Max’s column will be resumed after Labor Day) a 


Daily Worker 


Published HY except Saturday ee 


Racist 


nounced that more than two doz- 
en delegations have met with the 
Mayor since the attacks at Calu- 
met Park. A number of. these 
delegations et been from trade 
unions. A large number of pro- 
test communications have been 
sent to the Mayor from Negro or- 
ew unions and civic 


An interracial group of 67 
Woodlawn area citizens called 
upon the Mayor to act “in this 


- hour of crisis in our city.” They 


charged that the anti-Negro at- 
tacks can be charged to “official 
laxity” and called for “increased 
firmness and vigor” in the en- 
forcement of the law. 

In South Chicago, Local 1033 
of the United Steelworkers of 
America, issued a public declara- 
tion denouncing the attacks. This 
important statement comes from 
a local located in the heart of the 
Calumet Park area. This state- 
ment was printed in the Daily 


Calumet. Elsewhere in this issue 
of the Worker the statement is 


— 
UTHEAST MEETING 


It has been publicly an- 
nounced that the sponsors of the 
South East Side meeting to form 
the East Side Civic League is 
composed of nine organizations. 
A report of the meeting, and this 
organization’ $s aims, was C 
in last week's Worker. 


are: : 
East Side Business Men's As- 


7 Fel rt a - 
of i te eet ee TS 


Riots 
sociation, John Bloore, president; 
E. C. Race Lodgeof Pythias, East 
Side Lions Club, Taylor Civie 
League; Taylor, PTA; Fair Elms 
Civic League; Gallistel PT A; Il- 
linois American Legion, and the 
East Side Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

A number of active members 
of PTAs throughout the city, in- 
terviewed by The Worker, indi- 
cated grave concern at the fact 
two of the sponsoring organiza- 
tions are PTAs. It is expected that 
pressure will be placed on some © 
of the sponsoring organizations to 
withdraw as sponsors of the civic 
league. 


West Berlin to Pay 


For New Jewish Center 

BERLIN, Aug. 28.—The West 
Berlin city government said today 
it will provide $250,000 for con- 
struction of a Jewish community 
center. The center is to be built on 
the site of West Berlin’s largest 
synagogue, which was destroyed by 
the Nazis. 
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-ROAD-BLOCK SPHINX 


YOU CAN'T blame the reporters who were bewildered 
after the Dulles press conference. When they pressed the 
Secretary to explain his ban on correspondents from China, 
Dulles said that of course application from the Chinese 
would be considered. 

As yesterday's N. Y. Times editorial put it: 

“It wasn’t immediately certain just what Mr. Dulles 
meant. He had certainly receded from his former position, 
but how far, whether a quarter of an inch or a couple of 
yards, one couldn’t tell.” 

One thing everybody could tell. Dulles was persist- 
ing in his contention that the State Department must con- 
trol the foreign policy views of American newsmen. This 
incredible demand for a brain-washed press was contained 
in Dulles’ assertion that American newsmen, like all Ameri- 
can citizens, have “an obligation to be responsive’ to U.S. 


foreign policy. 


Even more incredible is the Dulles demand that the | 


whole American people must accept the views of one man— 
John Foster Dulles. 
. Even if it wasn’t Dulles—admitted author of the “brink- 
of-war” diplomacy—this would be entirely inconsistent with 
the American constitution and tradition. There is only one 
word to describe it—totalitarianism. And the angry criti- 
cism by so many newspapers of the Dulles demand is col- 
lateral proof that this country is in no mood to accept 
totalitarianism. | 
One positive result of this hassle may be that many 
people will begin to see ‘they're been taken on a sleigh ride 


ageing the whole China issue. Many newspapers only | 


became hot and bothered when their own right to send 
reporters to China was denied by Dulles. 
But why is a newsman better than a minister of the 


— who may want to go to China? Why is he better 


an a businessman who wants to do business with China? | 


Why is he entitled to preferential treatment over any 
American citizen who wants to travel to China? 

The ban on newsgathering is unconstitutional. But so 
is the arbitrary attempt to deprive Americans of the right 
to travel. Totalitarianism is bad not only in respect of news- 
gathering but also as it affects John and Mary Doe. 


WISCONSIN CHANGES 


THE SWEEPING victory in Wisconsin of liberal | 


Democrat William Proxmire over an Eisenhower Republi- 
can, former governor Walter J. Kohler, Jr., for the Senate 
vacancy left by the late Joe McCarthy, is another dramatic 
demonstration Of the revulsion to ecg: SCRA is 
sweping America. It is also a significant in 
anti-monopoly ee that is gaining 
the trusts, entrenched in the Eisenhower administration. 
Hopes that a Democrat would win were sealed down 


for 25 years Wisconsin had voted for Republican Senators. 


But even the optimists among the Democrats did not ex- | 


tae Proxmire, a 


t so sweeping a majority as that 
a ormer three-term 


rmer state assemblyman, against a 
governor. 

The significance, however, is not in a victory for a 
Democrat. In these days, particularly, Americans know 
that the term Democrat can also cover up an Eastland. 
Proxmire is generally regarded as an “independent” Demo- 
crat, a liberal, a vigorous defender of Negro rights and civil 
liberties, and he has been critical of H-bomb diplomacy. 

William T. Evjue, the Wisconsin progressive who 
edits the Capital-Times of Madison, described Proxmire 
as a ‘modern La Follette.” 

The people of Wisconsin showed a deep consciousness 
of the issues at stake, and gave unmistaken signs of a — 
march back to that state's traditional progressivism. That 
was already evident in the primaries, in the defeat of all 
six GOP candidates, who had hung on to McCarthyism. 
But even Kohler, riding on the President's coat-tails, was 
rejected in the final round. 

The united strength of labor, the long-seething farmer 
protest, the rising tide of political vigor in the Negro com- 
munities, the general urban middle-class protest against 
the big-business, depression-breeding a of the Eisen- 
hower administration, merged to make the Proxmire vic- 
tory. 
es Unquestionably one of the big factors was the vigor- 
ous backing for Proxmire by labor, sparked by the Wis- 
consin CIO, which eventually grew into a united front of 
all AFL-CIO and independent unions for Proxmire. 

The reactionary character of the Wisconsin regime 
that suffered defeat is best reflected by the Kohler Co., 
whose workers are in the fourth year on strike, 

The Wisconsin result is also evidence that if the 
unions and their: allies assert their independence, press 
successfully for a nominee they can truly campaign for, 
press the right issues and achieve unity and —t: 
with the ne vigor, they can overcome at the po 


| disunited, has 


icator of an | 


ound against | sharp contrast between the 


| that concern 
by experienced observers, if on no other grounds than that | 


| fore, growin 


The Com 
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By Albert E. Blumberg 


THE NEW YORK CITY 
campaign at this point is a 
study in contrasts. 

On the one hand there is 


the lethargy that everyone 
talks about. On the surface the 
elections seem as good as over. 
Unlike 1953, the ‘Mayoralty 
slates picked by the machines 
are unopposed in the Sept. 10 
primary. And the GOP choice 
of Christenberry virtually as- 
sures the reelection of Wagner . 

The labor. and liberal forces 
are supporting Wagner and the 
Democratic ‘ticket, but with no 
ay display of enthusiasm. 
or the beg, oe Administration 
has lagged ly on housing, 
education, school integration 
and other vital matters and to 
this day is stalling passage of 
the Brown-Isaacs-Sharkey bill 
outlawing bias in housing. It has 
cotinued to press a disgraceful 
municipal witchhunt. It has been 
featured by graft and corrupt 
machine politics. 

Christenberry and the GOP 
ticket would abandon even the 
inadequate welfare measures of 
the Wagner Administration. 
Chirstenberry’s own past asso- 
ciation wtih pro-fascists and 
present relations with Trujillo 
round out a picture that can 
please only the Daily News 
with its program of McCarthy- 
ism and Herbert Hooverism. 

The Liberal Party, despite en- 
er from the Post and 
considerable pressure from with- 
in its ranks, has declined to en- 
ter any candidate of its own 
for citywide office and instead 
has endorsed the Wagner ticket, 
The labor movement, as -yet 
iven no indo- 
pendent lead. The independent 
rogressive forces, unfortunate- 
y, have not been able to place a 
citywide candidate in the field. 

But progressives would make 


| avery great mistake if they saw 


only this side of the picture. 
There is another side. It is the 


lethargy of the campaign and 
the vitality of the urgent isssues 
and move the 
people of our city. 

During the summer of slate- 
making, one major civic issue 
after another has come to the 
out of the abom- 
inable slum housig, discrimina- 
tion and exploitation that make 
life miserable for the workers 


and especially the Negro and 


Puerto Rican peoples. 
Important mass movements 
exist or are taking shape around 
a number of questions. These 
include the Brown - Sharkey- 
Isaacs bill; a positive program 
of jobs, education and recrea- 
tion to combat juvenile crime; 
the exploitation of Puero Rican 
workers by employers and rack- 
eteers posing as labor leaders; 
the lag in .school integration; 
proper housing and relocation 
measures. ‘ 
But the impact of these move- 
ments is not yet felt in the po- 
litical arena. in this respect the 
picture in New York corre- 
sponds to that in the nation. A 
great gap exists between the 
opular movements on issues 
teivil rights, H-bomb ban and 
the like) and. the prevailing po- 
litical ' forms and alignments 
which thwart the popular will. 
More and more the need emerges 
for a political realignment led 
by labor and directed against 
the trusts that will give effective 
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political expression to the grow- 
ing people's coalition on issues. 

n the New York campaign, 
a major advance can be made 
in the fight fors uch a realign- 
ment despite the absence of an 
independent electoral coalition. 
The basic character of the cam- 
paign is still to be determined. 
It will depend primarily upon 
the extent to which the unions 
and the organized movements 
among the Negro and Puerto 


Rican peoples and other pro- 
creag groupings are able to 
orce live issues into a dead 
campaign. 

The possibilities are at hand. 
For in New York as in the na- 
tion the popular struggles are 
not without their political ef- 
fects. 

A number of campaign devel- 
opments illustrates this. Wag- 
ner is being subjected to in- 
creasingly sharp criticism in the 
Ne community and among 
such forces as the Post, the Lib- 
eral Party and others who are 
supporting his bid for reelec- 
tion. There is growing resent- 
ment at his failure to press for 
prompt passage, without weak- 
ening amendments, of the anti- 
bias housing bill. 

The power of the movement 
for Negro rights has caused 
the Democratic and GOP ma- 
chines to designate an unprece- 
dented number of Negro can- 
didates for City Council. The 
GOP have named four. ard the 
Democrats two. A breakthrough 
in Negro representation in the 
Council is assured for the Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant area in Brook- 
lyn where all three parties have 
named Negro candidates—a trib- 
ute to the struggles of the past 
several years. On the other 
hand, it should be noted that the 
machines have not felt the same 
sean on the quesion of Puerto 

ican representation. 

Discontent with ‘Tammany 
policies and practices has 
touched off an unusual number 
of liberal insurgent bids for 
Democratic leadership in Man- 
hattan in the coming Sept. 10 
primary. Stevensonian Demo- 
crats in the Bronx are contest- 
ing the machine choices for 
Borough President and City 
Council. Some liberal forces, 
like the ADA, are supporting 
Harris Klein in his primary fight 
for the Democratic nomination 
te Borough President in Brook- 
yn. ' 
Finally, while the Liberal 
Party endorsed the city-wide 


- Democratic ticket it has given 


significant expression to the 


current smear-labor propa 
Wisconsin did, ind 


da against labor. 
, present a shameful picture to 


the world by its shift from progressivism to McCarthyism. 
Some now say the state is entering a “new era’ and is 


marching “back to La Folletteism.” We certainly hope the 
march forward has resumed in earnest. The spotlight 


will 


be on Proxmire, of Course. He is expected to represent the 
true Wisconsin and help remove the blots and stench still 


lingering from the disgraceful McCarthyite era. 


~ 


widespread sentiment for inde- 
pendent political action by nam- 
ing its own City Council candi- 
dates in all but five districts. 
The candidates include a Puerto 
Rican in Lower Harlem, several 
Negro leaders (unfortunately in 
one instance in a district where 
the GOP has also designated a 
Negro community leader) and a 
few trade-unionists. 


With the main period of the 


campaign still ahead, the 1957 


elections offer a real challenge 
to Communists and other pro- 
gressives to seek out and act 
on every possiblity of advanc- 
ing the fight for the le’s 
needs and for independent po- 
litical action. 

This means concentration up- 
on a four-point program between 
now and November: 

1—To support the chief 
movements. on issues: to help 
these movements exert maximum 
pressure wu the mayoralty 
and councilmanic slates. The 
unions, especially, should be en- 
couraged even within the con- 
text of their general support 
of the Wagner ticket to msist 
upon clear-cut commitments 
from that ticket on the urgent © 
is that concern the peo- 

e. 

2—To help develop popular 
election coalitions in a number 
of councilmanic districts, with 
particular emphasis upon win- 
ning gains in Negro and Puerto 
Rican representation and laying 
the basis for further gains in 


3.—To help extend the begin- 
nings of independent labor po- 
litical action and organization, 
in accordance with the program 
of COPE and. other political 
arms; to help secure a maximum 
registration of trade-unionists, 
as well as Negro and Puerto 
Rican voters. 

4.—To assure the most effec- 
tive expression of the Commu- 
nist Party's own independent 
electoral role as an essential fac- 
tor in strengthening the people's 
coalition. 

This last requires prompt ac- 
tion to guarantee the signatures 
necessary to qualify Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn as|an independent 
People’s Rights, candidate for 
City Council from ‘the lower 
East Side. | 

Placing this outstanding Com- 
munist and labor leader on the 
ballot will be a signal contri- 
bution to the struggle to restore 
in full and for all the political 
freedoms set forth in the Bill of 
Rights. 

Her candidacy will strike a 
new note. She will be able as 
no other candidate to bring the 
vital immediate issues into the 


peace, 
bre or 


lifetime 


by david platt 


On The “Longfellow in Mescow” 
Editorial in the Times 
The N.Y. Times “Longfellow in Moscow” editorial of August 


22 was not very bright. 


It seems the Russians are putting out new 


of America’s 
Lewis, Ernest 
Longtellow, to 

The Times is 
sinister about it. 

They can 

author of the classic 
witness. account of the first days 
of the 1917 Russian Revolution, 
but they can’t understand why 
they bother with the other 
American writers. Whats Mos- 


cow up to? Are trying to 

ut us off the wack? “The prob- 
lois get us all mixed up about 
Soviet aims,” says the Times. 
“Just when we thimk we have 
the Russian enigma all unrolled 
something happens.” 

Anyone reading the Times 
editorial of Angust 22 who was 
unfamiliar with the Soviet pub- 
lishing field would conclude that 
the Russians are beginning to 
publish leading American writ- 
ers for the first time. As a mat- 
ter of fact the publication of 
the works of the top writers 
in our country has been going 
on in the Soviet Union tor more 
than a quarter of a century and 
the files of the N.Y. Times are 


editions of the works 


outstanding writers: Mark Twain, Reed, Sinclair 
prensa , John Steinbeck pola Wadsworth 
name a few 


baffled by this. They think there's something 


why the Russians publish 
“Ten Days That Shook the W 


: Reed, 


ad 
, an eye- 


‘| Baseball: Yamkees-White Sox at 


HIAWATHA MAY AID 
REDS. SAYS STUDIO 


indian Chief fmmortalized by 
Longfeliow Sought Peace, So 
Monogram Gheilves Film 


Specialte Tux Naw Youn Tres. 

HOLLYWOOD, Calif., Sept. 12—. 
Fear that a motion picture dealing 
with the life-and exploits of Hia- 
watha, Onondaga Indian Chief of 
the fifteenth century of whom 
Longfellow wrote in his classic 
poem, might in the present temper 
of the country be regarded as 
Communist propaganda has eaused 
Monogram Studio te shelve such a 


filled with stories and items to 
that effect. But let that go. 
What intrigues us about 
the Times editorial was the 
final peragraph im which the 


It was Hiawatha’s efforts as a 
— tribes of yd aaa 

editor expressed bewilderment | : > 
at the publication of the works | brought about the confederation of 


of Longfellow im Moscow. the Five Nationa, that gave Mono- 


“How did the author of _ ask a dutio venbouaae. These. 


| 


Project, t wap leesped Sony. __ 


i 


| 
| 


Hiawatha, Evangeline and The gue 


Courtship of Miles Standish get 

_on that Communist-approved list?” the Times asked. “Is H.W.L. 
‘favored for that notable workingclass poem The Village Blacksmith? 
Or is H.W.L. pious, moral, conservative New Englander included 
simply to throw us off the track?” 

ft would seem that the Times knows as little about Long- 
fellow as about the Soviet Union. 

One would never gness from that paper’s description of Long- 
fellow that he was im the thick of the fight against te elctiees of 
his day and particularly the injustice of slavery, against which he 
fought with all his bemg. He was a great American and his 
Poems of Slavery, published in the early 1840s and widely circu- 
lated by the New England Anti-Slavery Association had an im- 
pact on the country. He was a lifelong friend of Charles Sumner. 
the Abolitionist Senator and when Sumner was beaten up in the 


Senate chamber by a slavemaster congressman he called the act | 


a “savage atrocity.” 

_ _ Longtellow’s journals and letters are filled with anger and 
indignation at “this dreadful stene of slavery. Whenever you lift 
it, what reptiles craw! from under it.” When old John Brown 
was led to the gallows for trying to rescue slaves he wrote: “This 
is sowing the wind to reap the whirlwind. It will come!” And 
when the Civil War finally broke out he called for the utter anni- 
hilation of the slave system, without which there can be no peace 
as a “pseudo-aristocracy based on the theory that a black man has 
no rights which a white man is bound to respect cannot any longer 
be tolerated.” After the war, after Lincoln's death, the poet was 
appalled when the new president, Andrew Jeknson, began “a gen- 
eral jail delivery of every scoundrel in the country.” What “a ter- 
— = man of the sea to have on our shoulders for three years,” 
1¢ said. 

Longfellow was one of the fathers of the American demo- 
cratic literary tradition along with Thoreau, Emerson, Whittier, 
Bryant, Melville and Whitman. He wrote poems that will always 
be read for their morality, and their devotion to basic things, but 
he also wrote against big business corruption, believing as did 
that “the true mission of this country is to receive the poor and the 
degraded of all countries and teach them to be men” and that 
America’s “real danger” came not from the poor but from the “rich 
and corrupt who bring the pest not in their ragged clothes but in 
their ragged opinions.” He was a peace-loving man and his Song 
of Hiawatha was a poem of peace. A poem, I might add, whose 
message evoked cries of “communism” in McCarthyite circles. not 
so long ago. 

‘He was a great liberal, and some of his most powerful works 
were written in opposition to heresy-and-witchhunting. In 1868 he 
publlished two little known plays which havé validity for our own 
time: John Endicott, and Giles a of the Salem Farms. The 
former dealt with the persecution of the Quakers in Boston in 1665. 
The latter with witchhunting in Salem in 1692. 

The real Longfellow carried out into practice the ideals and 
concepts of our democratic herita 
side of all the great causes of his day, {rom 1846 on, when he said 
the unjust slaveholders war against Mexico was a “shabby and dis- 

aceful affair.” to the very last days of his life when well past 70 
¢ told a Bowdoin College class reunion to “be bold! be bold! and 
everywhere be bold. Be not too bold. Yet better the excess than 
the defect; better the more than the less; better like Hector in the 
field to die, than like a perfumed Paris turn and fly.” | 

If anything the Soviet Union is to be congratulated for being 

of the few countries to Longfellow’s 150th anni- 

and putting out a new his works. It would seem 
anag Po a better understanding of this poet than the editors 
the Times. 


*s, * 


by participating en the right | 


TV 


j 11) 2:30 p.m. 
oe 
i ies (11) 7:30 


NBC News (4) 7:45 
Climax (2) 8:30 to 9:30 
Thrills in (13) 8:40 
Lux Video (4) 10 to ll 
Nightbeat Interviews Dr. 
Heller, dir. Natl Cancer 
tute and Mrs. Rese Ralpcin, 
Zionist leader (5) 11 
RADIO 


Masterwork Hour: Leonard Rose, 
cellist WNYC 8 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

Yankes-White Sox WINS 2:30 

Great Plays Festival: Afternoon 
For Antigone WNYC 9% p.m. 


MOVIES 
Naked Eye, Fifth Ave Playhouse 
Hatful of Rain, Victoria 
Nana, Apollo 42nd 
Sweet Smell of Success, Loew's 

Theatres 

La Strada, 85th St. Theatre 
Around World in 80 Days, Riveli 
Devil’s General, Beekman 
Face in Crowd, Cramercy 


Palace 
Pride and Passion, Capitol 
Rising of Moon, 55th St. 
Island in the Sun, 8th St. 


DRAMA 
Iceman Cometh, Circle in the 
Sumy Heavenly, The Pla 
imply Heavenly, 
Macbeth, Conta Park, a 
Long Day's Journey in Night, 
Helen Hayes 
Visit To « Small Planet, Booth 
| Career, Actor's Playhouse 
No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
Tal Abner, St. James 
Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 
Good King Charles, Downtown 
Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 
| My Fair Lady, Theatre 
Three Penny Opera, de 
Lys. 


‘Playhouse 90’ To Do 


A Drama Against 


Book Burning 
“A Sound of Different Drum- 


' 


| Aurthur’s: drama takes place in 
a future society in which it is for- 


From the Treasury of 


sports (2) 7 to 7:30) 


: 


1|Man of A Thousand Faces, RKO: 
2» 


at the new Sullivan Street Theatre, 
181 Sullivan Street, where Lee 


holds a small mirror u 
mores and customs of 


moral and social point of view. 


ad killer dramas currently assault- 


i 


18th century, does have a positive! \ 


That, tadeed, is more than one’ 
can say about the rash of crime 


— old tricks in 


ing the ic on the TV screens. 
Barber Tedd, haunted and mad- 
dened by his crimes in the end, 
| gets a fleeting glimpse of that force 


villainy. He describes it as “the 
cursed gold for which men sell 
their souls.” 

There are, of course, many of 


suspense-packed 
used to pack our theatres during 
the turn of the century. 
some of our old American villains 


World Literature 


Jonathan Swift, English writer, 
| 1667-1745, dean of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, Dublim, great master 
of satire. The following is from 
“A Modest Proposal for Prevent- 
ing the Children of Poor People 
From Being a Burthen to their 
Parents or Country, and for 
| making them Beneficial to the 
| Public. 


: It is a melancholy object to 
those, who walk —- 
town, or travel in the country, 
when they see the streets, the 
roads, and eabin-doors, crowded 


followed by three, four or six child- 


are forced to employ all their time 
in strolling, to beg sustenance for 
‘their hel infants, who, as 
grow up, either turn thieves for 
want of work, or leave their dear 


this great 
. confined to provide only for 


it is of much 
with beggars of the female sex, | 
of infants at a certain age, who are 
ren, all in rags, and importuning born of parents in effect as little that these 
every passenger for an alms. These’ able to support them, 
mothers, instead of being able to. 


work for their honest livelihood, 


they 


backs. or at the heels of their 
mothers, and frequently of their 
fathers, is in the t deplorable 
state of the kingdom, a very great 
additional grievance; and therefore, 
whoever could find out a fair, 
cheap and easy method of making 
these children sound, usetul mem- 
bers of the commonwealth would 
deserve so well of the public, as 
ito have his statue set up for a 
ipreserver of the nation. 


But my intention is very far from 


the children of professed 
ter extent, and 
shall take in the whole numbers 


as those who 
demand our charity in the 
streets... 


which drove him into his life of 


se ne that| 
While; 


strapped their victims to a buzz 


it 


Hae 


i 


1 
rf 


+ 


The entire production is direct- 

at a rapid pace by Michael 
Old Vic alumnus, and it 
English 


ed 
Casey, an 


jiven 2 touch of old 


‘ed London audiences long before 
‘the advent of the motion picture. 
_ take it too seriously it may 


| 


A Modest Proposal . . . ... vy snctnan swits 


I have been assured by a very 
knowing American of my acquain- 
tance in London that a young 
healthy child well nursed is at 2 
year old a most delicious, nourish- 
ing and wholesome food, whether 
stewed, roasted, baked, or boiled; 
‘and I make no doubt that it will 
jequally serve in a fricassee, or a 
ragout. 

I do therefore humbly offer it 
to public consideration, that of the 
hundred and twenty thousand 
children, already computed, twenty 
thonsand may be reserved for 
breed, whereof only one fourth 
part to be males, which is more 
‘than we allow to sheep, black- 
‘cattle, or swine; and my reason is 
: children are seldom the 
fruits of marriage, a circumstance 
not much rega by our savages; 
therefore only one male will be 
sufficient to serve four females. 


two pombts. 
First, as thin 
they will be 


Girard Japanese | 

|Lawyer Detends 

Trial Precedure 
TOKYO, 24.—The 


ese attorney : 
William Cirard today there 
was no use in explaining Japanese 
law to “stupid American Ts.” 
Itsuro Hayashi, who is Jefend- 
ing the Ottowa, Ill., soldier in his) 
manslaughter trial, was comment- 
ing on statements made by law-' 
vers S Rebinson and Earl, 
Carrol in Spring Lake, N.J. They’ 
said the first session of the Cirard 
trial at the Maebashi District! 
Court showed that the soldier! 
would not receive fair treatment. 
Hayashi said that “Robinson 
‘and Carrol don’t Japanese law and 
it takes too much time to explain} 
to those stupid American lawyers.” 
Robinson and Carrol said thal, 


..\new charges were made against 


FE 


5 
F 


E 


3’C 


i 


| 


i 


: 


i 


RF 
Epes 


wives and children, who are beg- 
gars in effect. 


swer, that they will first ask the 


Disarmament 
(Continued from Page 1) 
fissionable material will be. pro- 
duced for weapons purposes and 
existing nuclear weapons stockpiles 


will begin to be reduced by trans- 
fers for peaceful purposes. 


“Begin a reduction of arn 
forces and armaments. 


“It would be tragic if these im- 
portant first-stage preposals, 
fraught with such significance for} 
the peace of the world, were re-/ 
ected by the Soviet Union even. 

fore they could have been seri- 
ously studied and before the west- 
ern presentation is complete. Such’! 
a Soviet attitude would condemn 
humanity te an indefinite future of | 
immeasurable danger. 


ved 


“Se far as the United States is. 


concerned, we shall never re- 
nounce eur efforts to find ways and 
means to save mankind from that 
danger and to establish a just 
lasting peace.” 

At their shorter-than-usual 


| 
sen - 


ATTY. HENRY, brilliant civil rights lawyer and Negro leader of 
the NAACP in Pontiac has decided to become a minister and end a 


promising law practice. : 


AIRCRAFT DEPARTMENT of UAW having balloon-sized 
headaches as layoffs mount in aircraft plants. Latest is 2,000 ‘at Lock- 
heed’s pliant in Atlanta, Ga., Just some weeks ago 15,000 were thus 


affected en the West Coast 
. 


A SOCIALIST propagandist of the old school, Oréngs T. Beck- 


ley of Muskegon has passed away. 


writer on class struggle issues te public letter boxes. The Muskegon 
Chronicle wrote an editorial on his passing praising his ability te 
write on social quetions. We need more letter writers like brother 


Beckley. 


AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE Council has come out against building 
an atomic reactor plant in Monroe, Mich. Like UAW they say it's 
000,000 people in the Detroit, Toledo, Monroe area. 


a menace to 5, 


WORTH REPEATING from 


was when One spoke of taking the 
speaker was going to purchase a jug. Then taking the “fifth” some- 


how suddenly became subversive 
date could be at worst considered 


tations were attached when the late Senator Joe McCarthy and fermer 
Sixth District Congressman Kit Clardy were in the headlines. Once 
the “fifth’ is in disrepute as seme labor leaders invoke their | 
constitutional rights in a Senate hearing. This column likes best the 
reference made of the McClellan Committee by Oregon’s Demoeratic | 
om Florence Nightingale if it tried hard and long enough. 


RUMOR hath it again that Lt. Governor Phil Hart will be some | 
Dems choice to run against GOP Senator Potter in ‘58. This does not : 
make lots of labor people happy, as Hart, scion of the Briggs faraily 


—— the poor, and giving some 


the first step toward disarmament. 


ond ‘to report. 


by 


Girard when his trial 
z 
for infants, ria 


and 
this indicated a fair trial by Amer- 
ican standards could not be hal 


in Japanese courts. 


good of my country, 
trade, providing 
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Pe ad De ce fo Sens RES RE SAPS 
® Salute to Labor Day: Songs of American Workers 
® Auto Workers Say: Don't Pair Down Demands, by William Allan 
© Will Britain Veto Guiana Election? by Joseph Clark 
® Production Decline, Inflation Highlight Economic Picture, 
by George Morris - 
® Confession of a Dedger Fan, by Jack Styles 
® Jimcrow Trams Are St#l Running on America’s Railroads, 
* by A Railroad Worker ) 


Confidential 


(Continued from Page 2) 
a United Press writer. I dont 
know whether she is new or not.” 
(In New York a spokesman for 
United Press said that Miss Mosby 
has been en an indefinite leave 
of absence since A 20.) : 
De. Stefano said further infor- 
mation was taken from a movie) j 


. 


7 _ 
a ~ 
- 


, 


. 2. @ Tare oO 


agazine story written by Sheila! ; 
Craha m and from clips from news- 


pleasure to the rich. I have no 
children, by which I can propose to 


single penny; the youngest 
nine years old, and my wife 
child-bearing. 
sion this morning, the delegates— 
including Zorin—agreed to continue 
their talks tomorrow at the usual 
time 


Zorin in his speech charged that! 
the western delegates apparently 
had net studied his speech of yes- 
terday carefully enough or they 
would not even have asked about 
‘suspension under their ¢on- 
Zerin made this statement in re- 
ply to Harold Stassen, U.S. dele- 
gate, who sail the Aug. 21 offer 


opened up a “real possibility” fer 


Hayashi said both he and Gi- 
rard had known about - these 
charges previously. He added 
that only the press did not know 
about the charges. 

“Unless we knew what charges 
were to be brought in the court | 
how could we prepare our case?” 
he asked. : 
‘eBth Rebinson and Carr don't 


ow what they are talking wants 
rroxmre 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ral areas never materialized. Prox- 
mire won 56 of the state's 71 coun- 
ties. He also nailed down popu 
‘lous Milwaukee County, which 
had been viewed pivotal. 

However, the returns from Mil- 
watkee county were so much frost- 
ing, because Proxmire was far in) 
front even before retums from 
there came ia. 

Proamire will serve out the re-| 
mainder of ’ 


which ends in January, 1959. Even. 


wee a 


Authoritative sourees said that, 
barring an unforseen hitch, the 
west will imtroduce its complete 
“package” plan deocument tomor- 
ow. 

The State Department an- 
nounced that Stassen is making a) 

ick trip to the U.S. this weekendj mire was —— 
It said the Soviet reac-| paigning for the fi 

He planned to visit M 
industrial plants at onee to 
workers for their : 

Proxmire said he overcame three 
Hobstacles in defeati Kohler: 
i| “President Eisenhowers personal 
fendorsement ef Kohler. . . . Koh- 
Hler's status as three-time Wiscon- 

sm governor ... and the peren- 


r 


ahead to cam- 


tion to the western proposals “cer- 
tainly plays a part in his return to 
the States.” 


jof the country by 5 p.m. Friday . 
as the vete totals came in, Prox-/it announeed 


ill six-year term.) guard ‘has 


ilwaukee|home here, which 
thank vacant for weeles. 


’ cohimns. 

He also mentioned the late Jay 
Breen, a former United Press writ- 
er, who became an editer fer Con- 
fidential. He said Breen wrok the 
Allyson, Calvet and Mitchum 

The New York attorney then 
was asked about producer Mike 
Todd ying information to 
Confidential fer a story on him- 
self. De Stefano said Todd fuar- 


nished information for an ~ 


: 
: 
: 
| 


Officials 


mnt + vom th lok 
ap Be 


y. 
in Mills of 906 Wiil- 


nial GOP majority in the state.” 


DETROIT 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 28.—The’ 
‘White House said teday that 

President Eisenhower was “dis- 
appointed” by the Democrats’ elec- 
tion victory in Wisconsin and feels 
ithe Republican Party took a “bad 
| licking.” 

Eisenhower's reaction was re- 
layed to reporters by press secre- 
tary James C. Hagerty after he 
and the President discussed the 
Surprise upset victory of Demo- 
crat William Proxmire. ~ 

“Of couse, he (the President) is 
disappointed that Walter Kohler 
was not elected to re nt the 
‘people of his~state in Senate,” 
‘Hagerty said. 

“I don't think there is much use 
in post mortems,” he added. 
“There's not much more you can 
say except that we, the Republi- 
can Party, took a licking.” 

Asked specifically if this reflec- 
ted the President's views, he re- 
|plied it did. But he added quick- 
y, “There's another election next! 
year. 

GOP national chairman Meade’ 
Alcorn also conceded that the 
een were “licked badly” 

warmed that the party must! 
unite if it hopes to win in 1958) 
and 1960. 
Vice-President Richard M. Nixon’ 
othe 1 seinen ha 
R i ve no ex- 
cuse for losing the Wisconsin elec-' 
tion. It was the old story of a 
united, vigovous minority party, 
a 


maiben, 4 


For thirty years he was a fluent 


the Flint Weekly Review: Time 
“fifth” it merely meant that the 


. While the taker of that early 
at lush all sorts of horrid conne- 


has too many skeleton’s in his closet to sweep under the rug. 


yn, who was 
S. Inchon pipeliae, 
with involuntary man- 


(Continued from Page 3) 
Blaming people who are only | 
exercising their rights for the | 
trouble created by t who are ij 
determined to refuse them these : 
rights? 

And that “Go back where you 
came from!”—the bray of every | 
ignorant ass against anybody 
who fought for what he deemed 
the right when such a stand was 


unpopular! 
CONTRAST 


The contrasting ad to the un- | 
American outbreak of the Re- 
publican leader was inserted by 
Norvin Nathan, of Levittown. | 
It was headed: Whether You 
Like It Or Not, Histery Has 
Come To Levittown. 

“The aame Myers,” it noted, 
“is no more than a name, like 


warning shots 
Climbing on 


normal part is to act so as to | 
bring no shame on themselves 
as decent human beings. 


ren is YOUR TION. 

“YOUR A will be re- 
corded by history and that rec- | 
ord will be your place in his 


Daily 
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One Skein Ended, 


Stan Looks Ahead 


PITTSBURGH, Aug. 28 — The 
“long playing” record of Stan Mu- 
sial went into the National League 
books at 895 consecutive games, 
but the St. Louis Cardinals’ star 
wasn’t perturbed because his streak 
was over. 

The Donora dandy entered the 
resumption of the suspended game 
against the Pirates in the ninth 
inning Tuesday night. He ran for 


‘Stan had an opportunity to extend 
this own socal 

A writer asked Stan last m, 
if he had any regrets because his 
“iron man” stint came to an end, 

“None at all,” Musial replied. 
“It doesn’t take any talent to play 
every day.” 

Musial suffered a chipped frac- 
ture in his left shoulder Frida 
night when he swung at a hig 
pitch in Philadelphia, and has been 


Ken Boyer and then played first|sidelined ever since. 


base when the Pirates took their 
last turn at bat. Musial’s record 


of the Pennsylvania curfew, and! 


“My arms hurts very much when 


I throw,” he said. 
Cardinal manager Fred Hutch- 


Hutchinson said. “He played for me 


——— 
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Still No Agreement 


on Contract Terms 


— eee ee - ee 


U.S. and Soviet Athletes Meet 
At Student Games In Paris 


PARIS, Aug. 28.—Russian ten-! 


nis players will mak; their first 
appearance in tre west during the 
World University Cames here 
starting Saturday. 

The organizers. of the Aug. 31- 
Sept. 8 meet said today a total 
of 1,600 athletes from 38 countries, 
including Ainericans and Russians, 
have been entered. Among the 
teams which already have arrived 
here are those from Japan and 
Brazil. . 


The 60-member Russian team, 
scheduled to arrive later this week, 
will include five tennis players— 
the first Soviet racquet wielders- 
ever to appear in the West. They 
will eb the vanguard of Russian 
tennis teams which have been re- 
potred to be preparing for the 
next year’s Davis Cup and Wim- 
bledon tournament. 


Main interest in the mee*, how- 


ever, will not center on tennis but 
on track and field events where 


world high jump record holder 
Igor Kashwarov and Yuriy Step- 
anov, who has approache Kash. 
karovs marks. Other Russian en- 
tries include former world hammer 
throw record holder Mikhail Khri- 
vonosoy and Ardalion Ignateev, 
co-holder of the European 400 
meter record. 

The organizers—the French Stu- 
dents’ Union—said they were hop- 
ing for additional last-minute en- 
tries by Americans. But the fact 
is that the American track sea- 
son closed many weeks ago, and 
that U.S. entries must pay their 
own way to and in Paris. 

The games, featuring track and 
‘field, swimming, basketball, vol- 
leyball, tennis, and fencing will 
mark the beginning of a new 
phase in the jolations between the 
two revaling world students sports 
bodies—the “Federation Interna- 
tionale De Sport Univesritaire” 
and “Department De L’Education 
Pliysique Et Des Sports De 


some top Russians will clash with 
a small, but first-class United 
States tam of four. It will include 
Ira Murchison, co-holder of the 
world record for the 100 meter 
dash, high jumper Ernie Sheldon, 
half-miler Lang Stanley and pole 
vaulter Jerry Welbourn. 

Shelton will clash with Russian 


L’Union International Des Estudi- 
ants.” 

The two split apart in 1948 and 
held their own international stu- 
dents games until this year when 
the French Students’ Union suc- 
ceeded in arranging a champion- 
ship meet for members of either 


" (Roosevelt Ward's column will be resumed tomorrow 
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Musial was able to extend his 
streak 33 times in his brief appear- 
ance. He did not play in the reg- 


night. The man began his streak 
the opening day of the 1952 sea- 


‘son and last June 12, surpassed the 
822 consecutive league streak set 
by Pirate Cus Suhr 20 vears be- 


fore . 


that he had other marks to shoot 
at. 


“That’s right,” Stan said. “The 
3,000 hit total, for example.” 


STANDINGS 


(Net inclading yesterday's game) 


NATIONAL 


WwW. L. GB. 


77 
70 
70 
63 
63 
61 


NEW YORK _.. 
Chicago 
Pittsbur 


(No games scheduled) 


AMERICAN 

W. L. 
80 45 
75 49 
65 59 
63 62 
61 65 
59 64 


NEW YORK -- 


Cleveland ~ ..._ 
Baltimore 
Kansas City _.. 49 T7 
Washington _... 47 78 
CAMES TODAY 
New York at Chicago 
Boston at Detroit 
Baltimore at Cleveland 
_(Galy games scheduled) 


Jim Crow Label 
On Tigers, Sox 


‘Unfair’—Howard 


DETROIT, Aug. 28.—N. Y. 
Yankee catcher Elston Howard 
and itpeday “jimcrow” charges 
against the Detroit Tigers and 
Boston Red Sox are “unfair.” 

Howard, the first Negro to 
play for the Yankees, appeared 
on a United Auto Workers radio 
program which was taped when 
the Yankees were here Monday. 

“I think both Detroit and Bos- 
ton will have Ne players 
soon,” Howard said, “They've 
tried to obtain top Negro players 
— but the other clubs won't 
sell. 

The Tigers often have been 
criticized for not signing Ne- 
groes, Detroit has nearly a dozen 
Negro balliplayers in the minors. 

Howard said “jimcrow” has 
vanished from the American 
League picture with Negro and 
white — sharing the same 
hotel and dining accommoda- 
tions. A Baltimore hotel ban was 
lifted this year. 

“And it’s dying fast in the 
minors,” said Howard who pre- 
dicted capable Negroes soon 
would be in managerial and 
coaching posts. He credited it to 
the gradual break-down of dis- 
crimination arOund the nation. 


STOKES SIGNS 

CINCINNATI, Aug. 28.—Maur- 
ice (The ty erpoites Stokes to- 
day e eighth player to 
sign with the Cincinnati Royals of 


the National Basketball League for 


the forthcoming season. 

Stokes led the season. in grab- 
bing 1,256 rebounds to top the 
previous high of 1,164 set in 1955- 
“Be Blea Pettit of the St. Louis 
Ha 


Other Royals signed include vet- 
eran Dick Ricketts, Richie Regan, 
Clyde Lovelette, Jim Paxson and 
rookies Dick Duckett, Cerry Paul- 


son and Chet Forte. 


ularly scheduled game following 
the sus ed game finished last 


An observer remarked to Musial 


\champ, and no Davis Cup hero in 


wo 
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Top-seeded Althea Gibson 
‘NAMES’ ARE RARE, BUT... 


be no cold, hard pro cash waiting 
at the end of the trail for the 
winner. There is no defending 


the field. 

This one is for the old gaffers, 
the upcoming kids and the middle- 
year veterans who missed the glory 
road in past years. 

Any one of a dozen or more 
players can bag the big one and in 


Forest Hills Will 
Be Hotly Contested 


FOREST HILLS, N. Y., Aug. 28—The 76th U.S. Tennis 
singles championships open Friday in this staid old suburb 
and for once it's strictly an “amateur” production.- There‘ll 


——— Ne ae 


of St. Louis, Talbert expects little 
except fight and improvement. 
They're a couple of; years away 
from the big time but bright hopes 
for the future. 

Jack Kramer knocked the top 
nee out of the tournamert when 
e signed Lew Hoad to a pro con- 
tract immediately after Lew won 
at Wimbledon. Last year's win- 
ner, Ken Rosewall, already had 
skipped into the pro ranks. 


this Lee om a tennis capi- 
tal ,where-the underdog is cheered 


and the favorites are applauded 
only pautely. they're conditioning’ 
their lungs for 10 happy days. 

The seeding committee officially 


So, for once, there's nothing cer- 
tain about who'll roll down to the 
finals when the 128 men players 
unlimber around noon Friday. 

Among the gals, there's just one 


picked Ashley Cooper of Australia 
as most likely to succeed but 
there’s an odd assortment of Yanks’ 
arrayed against him hat'll give the’ 
scramble an unusual flavor. 


There's semi-retired Dick Savitt 
of Orange, N. J., a big hitter who’ 
could be the world’s best if he 
tried. There's Vic Seixas of Phila- 
delpia, 34-years-old and “gonna 
retire.” 

Really rare bird is Herbie Flam, 
the $64,000 quiz kid who chose, 
“big business” as his category on! 
the television quiz show and hasn't 
had much time for tennis. Yet, if 
he remains relaxed on the court, 
Herbie can cause plenty of trouble. 

Rhodes Scholar Ham Richardson 
of Westfield, N. J., should figure 
but he was too busy with his books 
early in the season and hasn't: 
reached peak frm—yet. Playboy 
budge Patty, 33, Paris and Los An- 
geles, might do it. 

“This,” said Davis Cup captain 
Billy Talbert, “is a marvelous spot 
for somebody to show something. 
I mean one of the kids might snap 
out of it and show us the big game 
were looking for.” 

Among the younger ones of some 
experience are Sammy Giammalva 
of Houston, on Holmberg of Brook- 
lyn and Barry Mackay of Dayton. 

There’s also Mike Green of Mi- 
ami and Mike Franks of Los An- 
geles and if one of the kids doesn’t 
come through soon Talbert is likely 
to sport a gray crew-cut-instead of 


name—Althea Gibson. The rangy 
queen from Harlem 4ooks like A a 
biggest shoo-in sigce little Mo 
Connolly. 


Amateur Boxer Dies 


From Ring Injuries 


NEW ORLEANS, Aug. 28.—A 
16-year-old amateur boxer died last 
night from a head injury he re- 
ceived in the main event of an 
amateur card here last Friday 
night. 

Salvador R. Sangelosi, Jr., was 
sien a 50-50 chance. to live after 
octors performed a lengthy brain 
operation to remove a blood clot 
after he was injured in a boxing 
match with Joe Lorette. Fridays 
amateur bouts were sponsored by 
the St, Bernard Parish Athletic Re- 
creation Department. 

It was reported the young boxer 
the head injury when rette 
knocked him down and he struck 
his head on the canvas. However, 
referee Francis Kercheval said Can- 
gelosi was fatally struck during a 
toe-to-toe exchange of blows in the 


ring. 

Fhe floor, Kercheval said, was 
heavily padded and prevented the 
youth from injury. 

Kercheval is chairman ef the 
Soutliern Amateur Athletic Union. 
He said the injury was os 
caused by Lorette’s powerful le 
hook followed by two other blows 
to the head. 

An autopsy is scheduled to be 


ab one. 
Of the .teen-agers like Eddie 


Sledge of Dallas and Earl Bucholz! 


by 


today to determine the 
exact cause of death, 


b oa~ 


